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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
king george's poets 

Georgian Poetry, IQ18-1919, edited by E. M. The Poetry 

Bookshop, London. 
A Miscellany of British Poetry (1919), edited by W. Keah 

Seymour, with decorations by Doris Palmer. Harcourt, 

Brace & Howe, New York. 
Wheels, 1919 (Fourth Cycle), edited by Edith Sitwell. 

B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, England. 

Reading these three anthologies, one is reminded of the 
difference between the whole tone and temper of present- 
day English poetry and our own. The Irish poets are more 
akin to us, but they are not represented here ; and collections 
which omit Hueffer, Aldington, Flint and even Masefield, 
and include only one poem by D. H. Lawrence, can hardly 
be regarded as presenting the English case quite adequately. 
But, taking them as they are, as a manifestation of certain 
phases, at least, of English taste, we have to admit that in 
poetry as in painting and sculpture, the erstwhile British 
colonies are drifting away from the mother country, its 
practices and ideals. We feel cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined in these volumes; only now and then are we reminded 
of ties of blood, and oftenest in the most radical of the 
three, the one which represents the youngest group. 

The "Georgians" live in the twentieth century, no doubt, 
but their subjects, ideals and methods follow the old stand- 
ards of English song. Except for a few war poems by 
Siegfried Sassoon, and D. H. Lawrence's quite as unbear- 
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able poem of love, and Harold Monro's praise of the law of 
Gravity, almost nothing in the book reminds us of the age we 
live in; there is little which might not have been written 
during some other period than ours; sometimes with an au- 
thentic beauty which might have commanded a hearing 
among the earlier singers, but more often with a muffled 
and distant delicacy, as of an echo repeating from far away. , 
Indeed, certain of Tennyson's lyrics sound more modern 
than most of these, and among them Shelley would sing like 
an anarchist. 

England, with its prim and patterned landscapes, its 
daisies and daffodils, its nightingales and thrushes — these 
poets praise her even as Chaucer and Wordsworth did, 
though not quite so freshly as the one or so keenly as the 
other: until one longs for a wild wind from the Rocky 
Mountains to blow barbarous music through this close 
lush atmosphere, these soft and over-studied harmonies. 
Even when J. C. Squire calls up the Volga and the Amazon 
among his Rivers, he is merely dreaming on the banks of the 
Thames and fitting those mighty names into his quiet revery. 

And when love is the subject, as it so frequently is, the 
women whom these poets celebrate are neither stenographers 
nor suffragettes nor debutantes nor cocottes, nor any other 
feminine individuals to be met in common streets or rooms. 
They are either the dainty empty ladies of past romance, 
whom English poets of all periods have worshipped and looked 
down upon ; or they are of a kind rarer in English song but 
quite as unreal — phantom evocations of the ewig-weibliche , 
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a type of purely physical sensuality summoned by the poet's 
imagination, as Marlowe's Faustus summoned Helen of 
Troy, to satisfy a longing beyond the reach of any mortal 
woman. John Freeman's Muse Divine is of the former 
kind in spite of her divinity; and D. H. Lawrence's Seven 
Seals is a fearsome revelation of the latter — a poem as rank 
and noisome as its author's novel The Rainbow, but, like 
that, a masterpiece of its sodden and grewsome kind. 

Most of these Georgian poets seem to be enthralled by 
"the tradition of magic," as Louis Untermeyer called it in 
reviewing Walter de la Mare. It is a dangerous tradition, 
for magic is not to be had for the seeking, and even the great 
name of Keats will not suffice to conjure with. Nor may 
it be masked by a liberal use of words like meet and haply, 
thou and thee instead of the familiar you, and the archaic 
eth form of the verb. In this volume one finds few of the 
fairy footprints, though some of the poems attain a soft and 
limpid grace of quiet feeling and movement. The most 
"magical," in my opinion, is one of the simplest — The Lin- 
net, by Walter de la Mare: 

Upon this leafy bush 

With thorns and roses in it. 
Flutters a thing of light, 

A twittering linnet. 
And all the throbbing world 

Of dew and sun and air 
By this small parcel of life 

Is made more fair; 
As if each bramble-spray 

And mounded gold-wreathed furze. 
Harebell and little thyme. 

Were only hers; 
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As if this beauty and grace 

Did to one bird belong, 
And, at a flutter of a wing, 

Might vanish in song. 

Mr. Abercrombie writes more austerely than usual, and 
his dialogue, Witchcraft — New Style, is an interesting study 
of a case of hypnosis, put into practicable blank verse, but 
descriptive rather than dramatic. Mr. Monro is ingeniously 
engaging, as usual, especially in Dog. Mr. Bottomley, in 
Littleholme as in all of his work, gives the impression of a 
strong spirit in chains — one wonders whether he will ever 
work free. William H. Davies is distinctly not at his best 
this time; nor Mr. Gibson, nor Mr. Drinkwater, nor Mr. 
Nichols; and hardly the most vivid of Mr. Sassoon's war 
poems have been chosen from Counter-attack. 

Of the newer poets, most of them have ghost minds. In- 
deed W. J. Turner says: 

I move among their tall grey forms 
A thin moon-glimmering wandering ghost, 

Who takes his lantern through the world 
In search of life that he has lost. 

And another, Fredegond Shove, sings: 

The wandering shepherd star 
Is not more distant gazing from afar 
On the unreaped pastures of the sea, 
Than I am from the world, the world from me. 

Two more conspicuous figures among the younger Eng- 
lishmen, J. C. Squire and Edward Shanks, are descriptive 
and meditative in this volume, but not quite convincing: 
that is, their poems, although pretty well made, are yet 
made; they don't seem a spontaneous and unforced creation, 
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a sincere lyric utterance. Mr. Squire is now editing the new 
London Mercury, and Mr. Shanks was widely advertised 
last summer by being honored with the first annual award of 
the "Hawthornden Prize" of one hundred pounds, for his 
book, The Queen of China and Other Poems; the judges 
being Laurence Binyon, J. C. Squire and Edward Marsh, 
editor of the Georgian anthologies. 

The second of these anthologies, the Miscellany, presents 
half again as many poets as the Georgian one, but on the 
whole reinforces the impression of that. It does not gain 
distinction by such entries as Laurence Housman, Gerald 
Gould, Laurence Binyon, or that vociferous balladist G. K. 
Chesterton, who comes galloping in on a steed as ancient 
as Don Quixote's, and about as fit for its job. One or two 
women's voices arrest one — Edith Sitwell, whose Lady with 
the Sewing-machine and Solo for Ear-trumpet have a grim 
sarcastic humor; and Muriel Stuart, whose brief narrative, 
The Father, is drawn tense and keen to its bitter climax. 

Some of the young poets in Wheels seem more akin to us 
than the elder Georgians : Aldous Huxley especially, whose 
stark humor and bluff headlong style might almost come 
from Kansas. Sacheverell Sitwell, too, has a light inconse- 
quent touch, more effective and less deliberate than his elder 
brother's ; Sherard Vines' sardonic sincerity is arresting ; and 
the startling war poems of Wilfred Owen, who, a week be- 
fore the Armistice, 

Put on 
Death's appalling chastity, 

prove once more the waste of war. 
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On the whole, the more one reads modern English poetry, 
the more one appreciates the vitality and variety of our own. 

H. M. 



A GOOD TEXT-BOOK 

The Writing and Reading of Verse, by Lieutenant C. E. 

Andrews, U. S. A., Assistant Professor of English in Ohio 

State University. D. Appleton & Co. 

"Our first approach to the study of verse should be 
scientific" — is a significant sentence in the opening chapter 
of this carefully prepared and excellent work. Accepting 
the affirmation, provided one does accept it, this officer- 
professor proves an unusually good guide in the study of 
verse forms — for most rhetorics and other text-books in this 
subject are not only incorrect, but destructive to the point 
of blasphemy. 

The author gives us a large number of illustrative quota- 
tions with able comment, and a calm and would-be-fair 
chapter on Free Verse. 

It becomes a matter of wonder how so many books about 
poetry can be written and read. Of them all, one alone 
seems to hold something of the joy and delight, the unex- 
plained enchantment of poetry — Max Eastman's Enjoyment 
of Poetry. I fancy he would not admit that our first ap- 
proach to the study of verse should be scientific. It's a 
solemn way to study magic, though perhaps necessary for the 
production of magic that will hold its spell. Mary Aldis 
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